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— 7 oe Chorus and Children. ‘its place. Then he thought what force there 
NARRATIVE. O who is like the Lord most high? /must be in the steam; and he thought that if a 
S880 al. He stoops to view the lofty sky, | little steam would move the kettle cover, then a 
THE CHILDREN’S LOVE FEAST. | ee ee _great deal of steam would move a great deal of 

' P S 285 i race. ge oe ~ ? ‘ , . . 
BetTHLeneM, (Pa.) Jugust 17, 1832. Sits aamee tes ald end young adore | iron, So he made a great machine, that is, 
I entered this beautiful village about two | From age to age forever more. wheels, Xc., of iron, fixed so as to be moved by 


steam, and this was the first steam engine.— 
Others were then made, and used for difierent 
‘purposes, but none to move boats. This man’s 
name was Watt, and he lived in England. An- 
other man, in France, tried to fix steam engines 
in such a manner as to move beats, but he did 
‘not find out how to do it. Then Robert Fulton 
thought he would try. Robert Fulton lived in 
America, our own country, and for some time 
in the city of New-York, I believe.—I remember 
very well when I was a little lad, and lived in 
the country, and was about old enough to drive 
away the cows, and rake after the cart, in the 
hay season, | used to be very fond of reading the 
newspaper which the post rider brought along, 
once a week. And I remember the paper used 
to tell about one Robert Fulton, who was trying 
to make a boat go with steam, without wind er 
sails. And the man that made the newspaper 
thought Mr. Fulton was a great fool, to think of 
such a thing as to ‘‘ make a vessel go, by boilin 

a tea-kettle on board,” as he called it. Nearly 


o’clock in the afternoon, just as the children were All the female part of the auditory, particular- 
beginning to assemble for the celebration of their ly the Moravian sisterhood, were very neatly 
annual love feast, in the Moravian church. Pas- | dressed without ornaments, except a few of the 
sing up the main street, I observed the clean simplest kind, which served to highten the graces 
side-walks thronged with young persons, some in | of the Christian meekness and unassuming dig- 
little clusters, some alone, and others with their nity of their demeanor. The gentlemen were 
parents and friends, all proceeding cheerfully | alike distinguished for the simplicity of their 
along towards the meeting-house, where the or- dress, and their sedate, though obliging aud 
gan was then playing. The boys were neatly affable manners. All appeared very cheerful 
clad, though not distinguished by any uniformity and happy, though none were seen to smile. | 
of dress. The little girls, who formed the most | This remark is particularly true of the children, 
numerous class, all appeared in white frocks, and It struck me forcibly, to see so’ many blooming 
though the weather was cloudy and otherwise faces of youth, all animated with pleasurable 
unpropitious, with no other covering for their | emotions, yet nothing like play, mirth, or thought 
heads but white caps, prettily trimmed, some |!essness discoverable among them, while they 
with blue and some with pink-colored ribbons. seemed to be perfectly easy and without the 
Alighting at the hotel, [ immediately proceeded | restraint frequently imposed by the presence of 
with a few other strangers to the place of meet- ; strangers. : | 
ing. At the door, we were each presented with! The children’s love feast is regarded, as I have 
a paper, containing the parts, in German and been informed, as commemorative of the first | 
English, to be performed by the choir and organ, , German school established at Bethlehem, of which 
and were then politely conducted into a spacious | this is the ninetieth anniversary. The married Nt dinmolts Ss teak Ge eae rd 
room, in which a thousand worshippers might be | people and sisterhood have each also their annual all = tae” ceaah vey . a ‘ : RB ‘ a ° 
comfortably seated. The first thing that attract- love feasts. On these occasions are exhibited ©) . i Pune Tad "Gi, tee san; Sal pd ° 
ed my attention was the singularity of the pulpit, the choicest specimens of music, for which the ;W2U® “"F- gy neces “a pits sly he M Nice 
which was elevated about ten feet from the floor | Moravians have always manifested a good taste, | SU" Cnough; anc then the people es vt him 
in the east end of the room, entered by a door'and in which they are generally allowed to; % W'S¢ man, for his skill and } sere tegae and 
from the back chamber or vestry, and too small | excel. | thought themselves ge for aughing at a 
to contain more than one person at atime. On! On the whole, I am much pleased with the Mr. tegen : es dead; a Saal , . een 
the opposite sid@ was a gallery for the choir and locality of the place, as well as the decorum, | eH fh hick to help i < ee A ric ’ pn 
organ. The windows were very large and hung ‘sobriety, and genuine politeness of its inhabitants. "© j th ne ft y tor M ” eg — — 
with white curtains. The central seats were all | The village is compactly built upon the slope of | 0USHt to be i ew ee oe ee 
movable, and, unlike those in many churches, ,a beautiful hill, rising from the banks of the Le- | “— a : hing f hi ' 
wisely constructed for the convenience and ease high river, fifty miles from Philadelphia, and | a en ehages any 
of the occupants; while on each side was a seat about ten from the Delaware. ye ow + geome = pe oe cae 
for strangers, firmly attached to the wall, and ex-| Here are no drunkards, no profane swearers | of sol he pane rig! 0 ag teen tan 
tending the whole length of the room. The | nor Sabbath-breakers, no loungers at taverns, no|° ip a sy y er “n an Hl “t e te 
females entered by’a separate door, and were all , — rude —— about the maggot ; yr are | wi ois Se ee wre 
seated by. themselves. After the congregation | kept at school, or at some useful employment. | or Bk acces ne ee 
were collected, the boys and girls ined te an | They are early instructed in the Scriptures— ? = W meee fe ae 
orderly manner, followed by five or six ministers Pen are —— to reverence their Hee to be aa. at . 
with the superintendant of the schools, when the | kind to each other, to treat strangers with respect, | ; . 
exercises ‘lenny commenced, consisting ex- and to be manly in their conduct. Let parents 3d. Do not suppose that nothing can be done, 








clusively of pieces performed alternately by the look at this example and imitate it. © Epiror. | on a poe et ae 
choir, the organ, the children, the congregation, ; [ Youth’s Magazine. | preene po wml ion 7 y 
and sometimes by Allan coneett, During these) ESE = | det > NE a: . af} 

: : : : | 4th. c discouraged about doing a thin 
services, which continued about three quarters of BIOGRAPHY. sane Gee din tte ‘that. nad tae = 
an hour, two persons entered with a large basket | ———————$-_--——---— SS do peal geet vi , 

oe E : » it—nor because you have tried yourself, and 
of cakes, and distributed one to each of the min- | ROBERT FULTON. es a ) y ‘ 


-been disappointed. If Mr. Fulton had done se, 
Little Children! Did you never hear about there wovld have been no steam boats.—But he 
| Robert Fulton‘—Well, sit still, and listen, while | knew beter. He had to try a good many times. 
‘I tell you something about him. You have heard | Bot at last he succeeded. 

; of steam boats. Many of you, I dare say, have! 5th. Never laugh at people for trying to do 
|seen them; and some of my litle readers have good. And never take any notice of those who 
| travelled in them, on the water.—Yerhaps you | may be foolish enough to laugh at you, when you 
never thought to ask who it was that first found | are trying. 

out how to make steam boats, Very likely you) 6th. Expect, if you live, to see a great many 
did not think but that people had always known | new things that your fathers never saw. Many 


isters, children and strangers. The same was 
done on the other side of the house by females. 
These were followed by others bearing numerous 
half-pint white mugs of excellent warm coffee, 
which was served in like manner. Afier two or 
three parts had been performed in German, ac- 
companie:! by the fine-toned organ, the children 
sang in a charming and animated manner the fol- 
lowing lines: 


‘Our feeble voices, Lord! we raise, | how to make them. But it is not so. The way | new things are contrived and done now a days. 
Presconisi 3 saige ean mn ‘of making them has only been known a few | The world has never been cleared of strong drink, 
For all thy cies duane?” . ‘years. I can very well remember when there } pnd many other evils, yet. But that is no sign 

. / was not a single steam boat in all the world.— | that it never will be done. 
bic Aap a ty es hand, | Robert Fulton first contrived them; and I will} 7th. Learn to value men according to the good 
hound us still pes J aegoma stand, ‘tell you something about the way in which it | they do.—If this rule had been properly followed, 
Thy goodness to adore. , happened. Many years ago, there was another | such a man as Fulton would never have been so 


Incline our heorte to ape thy Shee | man who found out something about steam, and | poorly repaid for his services, while other men are 
inmeaanc | its power, or strength to move things. He saw | praised and honored, only because they contrived 
And form us by almighty grace, ;a tea-kettle boiling, and noticed that the steam | mischief, and killed many people in battle. 
For nobler praise above.” | made the lid or cover of the kettle rise up from ° [ Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 
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THE LAME BEGGAR, 


George saw a picture:in his mother’s hand, | 


and he said to her, ‘ Mother, is not that a poor 


beggar?’ 

Mother. Yes, my child, he is very old and 
= lame. 

Zeorge. What is the matter with his left leg? 


M. He has got a wooden leg. His leg was 
cut off twenty years ago. 

G. Oh, mother! what did they cut it off for? 

M. Because it was so much hurt in the war, 
that he would have died if the surgeon had not 
cut it off. He can hobble about with his stump. 
You see he is eating something. I suppose some 
kind person has given him a little cold meat. 

G. But why does he eat it there? he seems 
to be out in the road. 

M. Poor old man! he has no home; he has 
to eat wherever he can find a place to sit down. 
Now he is sitting on a large stone, near the wall 
of that garden. 

G. The poor dog looks as if he wanted some. 

M. The faithful dog never leaves him; and 
Tray is contented if he can get a bit of an old 
bone. 


G. Will nobody let the poor old man come 
into their house? 

M. People are very apt to drive beggars 
away. They forget that Christ says, ‘ When thou 
mukest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 


the blind; and thou shalt be blessed.’ Luke xiv. guel! 


| me any good to know. 


13, 14. 


G. Who are the maimed? 


| 





care not to spend in vain entertainments what: we 
might give to the poor. I think Christ would be 
pleased if we were actually to call in poor and 
afflicted people, and feed them. But perhaps 


this might not do them so much good as to send | 


food to them. This is what the Lord means: 
that we should constantly be doing good to the 
poor, the sick, and the distressed, without look- 





|use, rather than amusement? I must s 


t peak to 
\ him another time. * 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE HALF WAY CHRISTIAN, 


It is a sad thing to be a half way christian—to 


| 


} 


ing for any pay. And that instead of spending | be sometimes serving God and sometimes servin 


money to make great dinners, or get rich furni- 
ture, we should spend it in doing something for 
the bodies or the souls of the destitute. 

[Infant's Magazine. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
NEWSPAPER READING. 

Ellen takes from the table a Newspaper, seats 
herself by the fire and begins to read. 
| I wonder if there is any thing here worth read- 
|ing; it looks dry enough. (Casts her eye wpon an 
iarlicle entiled the 
|den’t believe any one understands that subject. 
|The American system, Free trade, Nullification, 
‘Manufactures; all these words are familiar to my 
‘ear, but convey to my mind no more meaning, 
|than so much Greek. Mr. Clay and the Bank. 
'That is not worth reading, I know. Andrew 
\Jackson, Railroads. Oh! dear! how dull this 
‘paper is! (Turns over.) Latest accounts from 
|Portugal. ‘Don Pedro’s success is now almost 
certain; the troops of Don Miguel’—Don Mi- 
Who is he? No matter, it will never do 
Fire, Melancholy acci- 
dent, Singular incident, Cholera. (Reads every 


M. Those who have lost any limb or members | thing under the head Dowfestic, together with the 
are maimed, This old beggar is maimed, because | Marriages and Deaths.) “The expected war be- 


he has lost a leg. 

G. What did our Saviour mean by saying, 
* call the poor?’ 

M. He meant invite them. 
come to your house, to the feast. The feast is the 
game as a dinner, or a supper. 

G. Yes, mother, but when people have great 
dinners in these days, they do not invite poor 
folks. I never heard of such a thing. 

M. Whom do they invite? 

G. 
relations, and their rich acquaintances. 

M. Why do they invite these, and not the 
poor? 

G. O, because they get nothing by inviting 
beggars. The beggars cannot pay them again, 
and ask them to their houses to dine. 

M. That is very much like what our blessed 
Redeemer speaks of. When thou makest a dinner 
or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbors; lest 
they also bid thee again, and a recompense be made 
thee. 

G. That is just what we were talking about. 
But every body is wrong then. I never heard of 
such a thing as having poor people cating dinner 
with the rich. 

M. Ah, my dear little boy, there are a great 
many things in the Bible which people seem to 
skip over. 


Why, they invite their friends, or their} poetry fine. 


| 


We ought to be helping the poor|tained in this paper, as in. the sequel of some! 


{tween Holland and Belgium. Oh! my history 


‘tells me enough about wars and fightings. What 
|a dull paper! I'll spend no more time reading it. 


Send for them to | (Just then the door opens—Ellen’s brother enters | 


| the room and lakes up the Newspaper.) ~ 

‘Don’t read that, brother, there is nothing in 
jit,’ says Ellen. 

| James. I know it; it is a real news-paper. I 
|wish we took the Ivy. That is entertaining; the 
stories are full of wit and humor, and some of the 
( The conversation was here interrupt- 
jed by the entrance of their father.) 


Ellen. Father, why do you take that paper? 
I don’t like it at all. 


Father. Don’t like it! why? 

Ellen. Why, because there is nothing in it in- 
teresting. 

Father. 


much that is valuable and interesting. 
notice the late news from Portugal? 

Ellen. Yes, I looked it over, but I could not 
understand a word of it, and I don’t know as there 
is any use in trying to. 

‘father. True, it is not absolutely necessary 
that you should understand the situation of Por- 
tugal, but then such knowledge would add much 
ito your happiness. If you were thoroughly ac- 
| quainted with the political state of Europe, you 

would be as much interested in the accounts con- 


Did you 





every day. We ought to do it for Christ’s sake. | mysterious story. Did you not feel interested in 
G. But, mother, Mr. Gold is a good man.|the progress of the Reform Bill in Parliament? 


He talks a great deal about religion. And he 
has dining parties at his house, and tea parties. 
And a great many fashionable people go there. 
And then he goes to dine with them, and to drink 
tea with them. But he never lets any beggars 
stay at his house. He says they are all rogues. 

M. My child, let us not think too much of 
the sins of others. Let us try to do what is right 
ourselves. Perhaps Mr. Gold does good which 
you never heard of. 

G. Ought we to have poor people to dine and 


sup with us, and never have our uncles and aunts | 


and cousins? 

M. O, no; the Lord does not mean that. 
Jesus was dining with a Pharisee when he said 
these words. He meant that we ought to take 


| The reason was you understood the subject, and 
as anxiously awaited the news from England as I 
| did. The paper is dull, because it !s not intelligi- 
ble to you, and that difficulty can be easily reme- 
died by a little effort on your part. When by 
| understanding the subjects mentioned in this paper 
you become capable of judging of its merits, I 
, will listen more patiently to your complaints. 

| Ellen. Father, Edward thinks just as I do 
| about that paper. 

| Father. What, Edward, a youth who expects 
soon to become an active citizen of America, 
where a knowledge of political affairs is absolute- 
ly necessary, each individual exerting an influ- 
ence! Is it necessary I should remind him of 


the necessity of reading what was designed for 


‘ariff.) Oh! the Tariff! 1) 


I expect to find on these four pages 


Satan. It is a sad thing I say—for when people 
try to serve two masters, they please neither. 

But who are these half way christians? Why, 
the religious community is full of them. The 
are that numerous class of professors, who instead 
of pressing boldly to the mark of perfection — 
laying aside every weight, go through life on 
their hands and knees, feeling for the dividing 
line between Christ’s kingdom and the world, 

Their enquiry is not, ‘how may I do most to 
advance religion?’ but, ‘how can I do least? 
What is the least possible amount of self-denial 
and effort, with which I can venture to indulge 
the christian hope?’ 

As God does not require absolute perfection in 
order to receive a person to Heaven, they will 
venture to indulge in as much sin as they can, 
; without feeling obliged to give up their hope. 
| "Thus they go on living at such a distance from 
| God, that they cannot enjoy the light of his coun- 

tenance; but walk in darkness and thus fall into 
{sin. Such persons will have a great many cases 
{of conscience. They are perpetually asking such 
| questions as these: ‘May | venture upon this 
;indulgence?’ ‘ Will compliance here do any 
;great harm?’ Free will offerings and special ser- 
vices, are things which they seldom think of. All 
their returns for God’s overflowing blessings are 
in stinted measure. 

When a christian commences his religious 
course, he keeps his eye fixed on Christ, and 
as long as he continues to do so, he is happy and 
grows in grace; but afier a while, he begins to 
look at other christians, to see how they live. 
Ele discovers that their standard is not so high as 
his, and concludes, asthey are much older in the 
Christian life than himself, that their views must 
be correct, and that he has set out upon too strict 
a plan. So he begins to relax a little; and it is 
sad to see how by little and little he looses ground 
—forgets his first love, and his first comfort, and 
becomes conformed, not exactly to the world, but 
to a community of half way christians. 

I believe there is nothing so dangerous to 
youthful piety as looking to older professors, and 
blindly following their example. ‘ Measuring 
themselves by themselves, and comparing them- 
selves among themselves, they are not wise.’ 
The foibles, defects and faults of good men are 
sure to attract attention; for the same reason that 
a blot shows plainly on white paper. Nowif a 
young christian ventures to neglect this, that and 
the other duty, because he sees them neglected 
by others, and allows himself in every indulgence 
that others do, his piety wlll be a coat of many 
colors—not much resembling the robe of righieous- 
ness. 

If we inquire into the reasons of our conduct, 
| shall we not frequently find that we have nothing 
‘better to offer than that we do as others do. 
‘© Oihers do so,’ is the cover for a multitude of 
jsins. Like children trying to walk on the ice— 
jeach leans on the other and they fall together. 
,So we keep each other in countenance while in 

this world—but perhaps we shall all fall together. 
' Who can tell the amount of evil which has 
| arisen from this practice? This is known only to 
| that being whose searching eye has been fixed on 
\the church from its formation, and he has marked 
‘her gradual departure from the faith and purity 
jof primitive days. When will those days of 
purity return?) When christians cease to imitate 
(one another, and become in reality ‘ followers of 
God as dear children.’ 

Young Christians, if you would enjoy religion 
i—be not conformed to the world—no, not even 
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to the christian world in its present state—for it 
has, in many respects, widely departed from the 
simplicity of the gospel. You must set up a 
standard for yourselves—or rather, take the stan- 
dard which Christ has set up for you, and when 
tempted by evil examples to swerve from it—say 
to yourself, ‘the practice of other christians 1s no 
rule for me.” Timoruy. 


were 








MORALITY. 


—— 








TRUE MORAL COURAGE. 


The Rev. Mr. Fletcher had a very wild and 
profligate nephew in the army, a man who had 
been dismissed from the Sarinian service for very 
bad conduct. He had engaged in two or three | 
duels, and had spent all his money in a course of | 
vice and folly. This wicked youth waited, one! 
day, on his eldest uncle, General d’Gons, and | 
presenting a loaded pistol, threatened to shoot } 
him unless he would advance him. five hundred | 
crowns. The general, though a brave man, | 
knew what a desperate fellow he had to deal with, 
and gave a draft for the money, at the same time | 


speaking freely to him on his conduct. 





gotten money. In the evening, passing the door | 
of his younger uncle, Mr. Fletcher, he called on 
him, and began with informing him what General | 


d’Gons had done; and as a proof, showed the | selves, Here it will perhaps be necessary to give you 


The | guilty of such behaviour ; if you deal justly with your- 
ae > ; -_ «1 | self, you will soon be al ride. i P= 
young man rode off in high spirits with his ill-|* >y ill soon be able to decide. and having ar 


| young persons of their own age, will have frequent 


accurate information on the subject. The plan Ihave! were perishing around her; for they did not 
suggested may seem, at first, rather singular; but | enjoy the blessing of the preached gospel but one 
= alittle, and you will see that it is quite = Sabbath in four, and the truths whieh were then 
vce, For ucane, you se two of yout shane presented to the mind, would become disipated 
way or other; at first, all goes on well; but, after ~ ange _ ra enc - -" yrange ae. 
some time, they begin to quarrel—“ You shan’t huve | 7°" entire dependence on God for his blessing 
it your way, I will bave it mine!” one of them will, Upon this institution, she resolved to set apart, a 
say: then the other will become angry, and reply in | Season each week, for prayer; and if I mistake 
a similar manner; till, at last, both giving way to} not, was one of two, who ever lifted up the heart 
bad passion, they forget every thing but its present/in humble, earnest, believing prayer. Their 
gratification, Or, suppose some little girl is told by prayer was heard by Him, who has said, ‘ While 
her mother to assist her in needle work, or any thing they are yet speaking I will hear;’ and a revival 
else she particularly wants done, and the little girl re- | cal ft hil : “wes i t 
fuses, or pretends to acquiesce; but, us soon as her ae Se een, ee cane See ae 
mother leaves the room tor a moment, she slips slily |t® Pray. Four or five in the same house with 
out of the house to go and play. Or, perhaps some her, became hopefully converted ; and among the 
little boy may have had an apple, an orange, or other | number in the same neighborhood, several heads 
nice thing given him; and, instead of sharing it with | of families. In sixteen families, the morning and 
a brother or sister, he prefers eating it greedily him- | evening prayer now ascends, where it was never 
self. Or, it may be a little boy or girl has behaved | heard before. Several Sabbath school scholars 
ill at the house of God, and been regardless of the in- have become interested in the good work, and 
structions so kindly given by parents or friends. Now, Senal . inh | She é 
I have no doubt you have sometimes witnessed con- a ae ee en Ly a One a 
duet of these kinds, and it is possible you may again tioned, in the course of conversation, that she 
see it; if so, allow yourself to reflect seriously upon had been very desirous that some one should visit 
it, and endeavor to find out whether you are ever | them, to encourage them, and had made it a sub- 
ject of prayer. At this time, the Agent of the 
Maine Sabbath School Union was in a neighbor- 
ing town, where he learned from a member of the 
neighborhood, their situation. He sent them a 
notice, that he would be with them the next day. 
They were seemingly much interested, and we 


rived at the truth, act accordingly. Those of my reail- 
ers who attend a school, or are acquainted with many 


opportunities of thus examining and judging them. 





draft under the General’s ownhand. Mr. Fletcher | @ word of caution ; always remember, while observing | cannot but hope, it may be the means of good. 
took the draft from his nephew, and looked at | Others, you do it for your own improvement, not that'A number of adults resolved to unite with the 


him with surprise. 
putting it into his pocket, said, ‘It strikes me, 
young man, that you have possessed yourself of 
this note by some wrong method; and in con- 
science, I cannot return it but with my brother’s 
knowledge and approbation.” The nephew’s 
pistol was in a moment at his breast. ‘ My life,’ 
replied Mr. Fletcher, with perfect calmness, ‘is 
secure in the protection of an Almighty power; 
nor will he suffer it to be the forfeit of my integ- 
tity and your rashness.’ This firmness, drew 
from the nephew the observation, ‘that his uncle 
@Gons, though an old soldier, was more afraid 
of death than his brother.’ ‘Afraid of death!’ 
rejoined Mr. Fletcher, ‘do you think that I have 
been twenty-five years a minister of the Lord of 
life, to be afraid of death now? No, sir, it is for 
you to be afraid of death. You are a gamester 
and a cheat; yet call yourselfa gentleman! You 
are the seducer of female innocence; and still 
say you are a gentleman! Yow are a duellist; 
and for this you style yourself a man of honor! 
Look there, sir,’ pointing to the heavens, ‘the 
broad eye of heaven is fixed upon us. Tremble 
in the presence of your Maker, who can in a 
moment kill your body, and forever punish your 
soul in hell.’ 

The unhappy young prodigal turned pale, and 
trembled with fear and rage. He still threaten- 
ed his uncle with instant death. Fletcher, though 
thus ‘threatened, gave no alarm, sought for no 
weapon, and attempted not to escape. He calm- 
ly conversed with his profligate relation; and at 
length perceiving him to be affected, addressed 
him in the kindest language, till he had fairly 
disarmed and subdued him! He would not re- 
turn his brother’s draft; but engaged to procure 
for the young man some immediate relief. He 
then prayed with him: and after fulfilling his pro- 
mise of assistance, parted with him, with much 
good advice on one side, and many fair promises 
on the other. {Christian Recorder. 





Then after some remarks, | you may censure them; whenever you see conduct in |children in studying the Bible. 


another which you cannot approve, be ready tomake| Look, for a moment, at the influence of this 


| all suitable allowances; be more disposed to hope! retired female, ye who sit down and say, J can do 
| kindly, than to e velievi as y yer . . = . 

| kindly, than to condemn, believing, as you may very | nothing, T have no influence. You can teach in 
| justly, that were all the circumstances of the Cu8C | he Sabbath school; you c ae, Mie tke candi 
known to you, and were you acquainted with the mo- | WE Pavvab school, You can pray, NE tins teach 

tives which influenced the parties, you might probably | &" for a blessing to crown your efforts; and if 
have come to a more favourable conclusion ; admitting | You offer the prayer of faith, you have the pro- 
too, that faults committed by those who have less; mise of Him who cannot lie, that he will both 
knowledge, and fewer advantages, than yourself, might | hear and answer you. She had taught in several 
be regarded with leniency, yet the same fault, com- | different places, for eight years—principally in 


mitted by you, would be perfectly inexcusable. neighborhoods where the people were poor and 


You must never exercise clemency, when judging 





yourself; here, knowing as you do, or may, the rea- 
sons of your conduct, you must use strictness, if not 
severity, and be more anxious to ascertain the truth, 
than to excuse yourself for the commission of an im- 
propriety. 

If determined with diligence and constancy to adopt 
this rule, you will soon become sensible of your own itn- 
provement; your judgment will attain strength; your 
temper will be gentle and affectionate; and you will, 
in general, display that consistency of conduct without 
which the greatest character loses half its value. 
Would you’attain to great elevation of character, aim 
at great things; though you cannot reach perfection, 
you may accomplish much—and recollect, for your 
encouragement, that the greatest conquési you can 
achieve is that which you obtain over yourself, and 
that “ greater is he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city.” 

Above all things, examine yourself by the Scriptures; 
with most of its precepts, narratives, and characters 
ny readers are very familiar, How many illustrious 
models of excellence are here displayed to us, not for 
our admiration merely, but also that we may imitate 
them. It is here we may best learn what we really 
are, and itis of the greatest consequence,that we should 
set ourselves right on this subject. Seek, then, this 
most valuable knowledge ; and in the pursuit may you 
have the happiness of obtaining the blessing of Him 
whose favour is life, and whose loving-kindness is bet- 
ter than life.—London Teacher’s Offering. 
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A PRAYING TEACHER, 











DO YOU EVER LOOK IN THE GLASS? 


In passing through a retired town in this State, 


,a few days since, 1 was exceedingly interested in | intoxicated. 


ignorant, and where the sweet sound of the 
‘church going bell,’ was never heard; and where 
this ‘sacred day, so much loved by the Christian, 
was only remembered as a day of amusement; 
remembered only to be broken, She had kept in 
these retired places, and the blessing of God had 
followed her; several revivals had their beginning 
in connection with her efforts, and one of her 
scholars, the last year, a boy of 14, had died in a 
hope full of immortality. His sickness was not 
long; but from its commencement, he showed 
deep anxiety to know whether he was a Christian. 
When all hope of recovery was past, he used the 
most affectionate language to comfort his widow- 
ed mother, often telling her not to weep for him, 
for he was going where there was no sin or sor- 
row. The summer previous to his death, he used 
to spend all his Sabbaths in studying the Bible, 
with great interest. To be free from interruption, 
he used to repair to the garret; and that his little 
brothers and sisters might not find him, he would 
take the ladder up after him. In one place she 
had suffered much from want of proper food, and 
from great personal efforts beyond her strength. 
One season, on the Sabbath, in pleasant weather, 
she used to walk six miles to attend meeting, and 
return at night, besides keeping a Sabbath school, 





Where she boarded a part of the time, both hus- 


jband and wife were intemperate; and often she 
——==--- | was under the necessity of going to school with- 
‘out her breakfast, and would return at night, 


without finding her supper ready; the wife still 
She would assist in putting her to 


Itake it for granted that the reply will be, Yes;|an individual who was boarding at the house, bed, and then prepare the food for the family. I 


and why do you do this? ‘To see, I suppose, that 
your appearance is clean and neat; this is all very 
well in its way, and when it proceeds no further. But. 
lid you ever think how easily. by observing with at- | 
tention the actions of others, you could make, so to! 


speak, their conduct serve as a glass in which you | 


|where I passed the night. 


This person was a 
| female, who was teaching a district school in the 
neighborhood for a few weeks. 
interested in all the benevolent operations of the 
day, especially in Sabbath schools. ‘Through her 


night perceive the excellence or impropriéty of your | efforts, one had been established where she ther: 


sewn? Perhaps you feel no curiosity about the mat-| Was, and sustained principally through her influ- 
‘er; then 1 can truly pity you, and hope you will soon | ence. 


be convinced of the necessity of possessing the most 


deeply 





Soon after its commencement, she became 
anxious for the good of the souls who 


| asked, Why she remained under such circum- 
\stances? Her reply was, that some one must 


She was deeply | teach them, or they would die in their ignorance. 


Who will not say, this was true Christian self- 
denial? such a spirit as induces many to forsake 
friends, home, and country, for love of souls? 
There were the sufferings, toils and privations of 
a missionary, without the sympathies and prayers 
of Christian friends, which those who leave their 





Youth’s Companion. 

















own, for a foreign country, are sure to enjoy. 
How few are willing to make such sacrifices in 
our country who profess to love the poor, the 
ignorant, the unenlightened heathen. 
not be willing to exchange the pleasures of the 
world, for the happiness which this praying teach- 
er has in doing good? 10 would not be willing 
to labor and pray, and suffer in this world, and 
wear a crown of glory, sparkling with souls re- 
deemed through their instrumentality, and unite 
in singing the songs of heaven, where names and 
forms will all be forgotten, in praise to Him, who 
has washed us and redeemed us by his blood— 
forever?—[S. S. Inst. 








“NATURAL HISTORY. 


Who woutd+ Pose are known sometimes to bury their prey in the) ing biscuits and distributed them. 


= 


Their usual food is fish, other reptiles, and carrion | hand extended, and I felt bound to give to him, The 
flesh which is thrown into the stream. ‘They seem to, disappointed looks grieved me, and in order to com. 
prefer their food in the latter state, and for this pur-, pensate in some degree, I took out some little tempt- 

r ; n. On seeing a hand 
mud, till putrefaction commeuces. Althongh very vo-, put forth by one who had received a tract, | paused 
racious, they are able to subsist along time without: and said, ‘“* No; I cannot give a cake and a tract, to 
food. ‘They abound most where fish and other crea-. the same boy; I have not enough; but I will wive a 
tures are in the greatest numbers, and seem ordained cake to any boy who will return me a tract.” “A gjo- 
to keep down that astonishingly rapid increase of; nificant look from many scemed to say, “ No, the tract 
many animals, which would otherwise take place. If) is best;” and though I suppose nearly twenty boys, ap- 
they hear a dog bark on shore, they immediately go in | parently about twelve years of age, had tracts, not one 
pursuit of him; but they are less successful in pursuing | would part with a tract for a cake. 1 was execedingly 
their prey on land than in the water, on account of the | pleased with the feeling it demonstrated, and am in- 
shortness of their legs, the great length of their bodies, | creasingly convinced of the blessing that these publi- 
and the difficulty of turning; for a crocodile of 18 or 20 cations will be to the country.—London Tract Mag. 
feet in length must describe quite a large circle on | 

THE BLESSED BOOK. 


land in order to turn round, but in the water they turn } : 
The following was found written in a Bible, which 








agswift as lightning, for a little distance,after which they 
= gradually move slower, till suddenly they stop, draw 
, in Water and air, which makes a rattling or gurgling 
THE CROCODILE. in the throat, for a moment, till they fill themselves, 
This curious and wonderful animal is supposed by | when they blow it out of their mouth and nostrils with 
many writers to he the Leviathan of the Scriptures. | great force and noise, not unlike the distant thunder; at 
Cuvier, the celebrated naturalist, who recently died in | the same time vibrating their tail swifily inthe air. At 
Paris, says there are three kinds of crocodiles. other times after thus inflating themselves, they raise 
The first is the gravial, with a long, narrow beak or | their head and tail above the water and whirl round till 
snout, inhabiting the great rivers of India and China. ‘they lash the waves into such a foam, that they may be 
The second is the cayman or alligator, which is found: gaid to « boil like a pot.’ 
only in America. This, however is subdivided intotwo| The females make their nests upon the banks of riv- 
kinds; the spectacled, and the pike nosed. The latter | ers, generally in marshes, and at a short distance from 
inhabits the southern parts of the United States. It dif- | the water. ‘They are arranged somewhat lixe an en- 
fers from the former in having a broader snout, anl’ campment. ‘They are obtuse cones, four feet high, and 
having four teeth in the under jaw, which fit, like ten- | four feet thick at the base, built of mud and grass. A 
ons, into four mortise-like cavities, in the upper. | floor of such mortar, is first spread upon the ground, on 
The third is the proper or real crocodile, of Africs, | which are placed a layer of eggs as large as those of a 
Its heal is twice as longas broad, and the four long | hen, On these is put another layer of mortar, half a 
lower teeth enter into grooves, in the upper jaw, and | foot thick; then another layer of eggs; then mortar; 
not like the former into cavities. _ | and so on, to thetop. From 100 to 200 eggs are found 
: They all, however, have many common characteris | jn a nest. ‘The females watch the nests, and as soon 
tics. ‘They are very large and strong; varying in length | as they are hatched, they follow the mother about, on 
from 5 to 30 feet. ‘Their bodies are very rough; their | Jand and iu water, like a brood of chickeus following 
backs are covered with square scales or plates, and) a hen. When basking in the sun on shore, the young 
their sides by small round ones. When seen basking | are heard whining and yelping about the mother, like 
in the sun, or floating leisurely down a river, they | young puppies. ' 
are said to bear a striking resemblance to the rough |” When first hatched, they are very feeble and help- 
trunks of trees. ‘Their scales are so strong that a mus-| Jess, and until old enough to defend themselves, are 
ket ball cannot penetrate them. ‘They are all amphi- | devoured by birds of prey, turtles, and even by the 
bious. ' io | male alligators. The eggs are also sought by vultures; 
All of them have long heads, and such is their singu- | and if the female did not deposit an immense number 
Jar structure about the head and neck, that it was form- | of them, these animals would soon become extinct. 
erly supposed the animal could move its upper jaw,and| ~~ Like snakes and most other reptiles, they have a 
thus throw its head backward upon its neck, but this | very sinall brain, and will live a long time after it is 
opinion was erroneons. They have very wide mouths, | dest , 


a v ‘destroyed. Mr. Peale, one morning, shot away the 
and small tongues ; and what is very singular, the 


>) 
; é . whole of the upper part of a crocodile’s head, and on 

tongue is closely fastened to the bottom and sides of the 

mouth, in such a way that jt cannot be extended in the 


| passing the same way in the evening, the animal had 
least. ‘They have 27 teeth above, and 15 below, which 


crawled off. Following it a considerable way, he 
. a | found it alive, and mangled as it was, ready for battle. 

are thick at the roots and sharp pointed at the ends, so | 

that when the mouth is shut, the upper teeth, except 


The ancient Egyptians, who worshipped many ani- 
the four already described, go between the lower ones. 


mals, deified the crocodile among the rest. In the 

gE . oe hae ues. | temple of Memphis, one of these reptiles was reared 

_Each of the fore paws have five toes; and each of the | with great care, being abundantly fed, adorned with 
hinder four; and three toes of each foot have claws or ' jewels, and lodged in a spacious basin, having offer- 
nails, ‘The eyes are very small in proportion to the bulk {ings and sacrifices made to him. Being thus fed and 
of the body, and are provided with three lids; and un-, managed, the terrihle reptile became sufficiently mild 
der the throat are two small pouches, in whict is found | and tractable, to be led about in ceremonial proces- 
astrongly musky substance. ‘The color ofa full grown | signs! 
crocodile is blackish brown above, and yellowish un-} juried in the royal sepulehre!—Juvenile Rambler. 
derneath. ‘The upper parts of the legs and sides are va- | ! 
ried with deep yellow, tinged with green. ‘The animal | ), 
has no lips, shale huge mouth set out with long rows | MISCELLANY. 
of formidable teeth, with eyes always glaring, like | ~~ ~~ apis "ta epaalaaaal 
fire, gives ita terrible appearance; und convinces the | THE TRACTS AND THE CAKES. 
beholiler at once that it must be a powerful and dan-| As my custom is when travelling to carry tracts and 
gerous animal. | hand-bills to distribute while changing horses, or while 

In most countries they do not hesitate to attack, not | passing along, 1 had furnished myself with what I 
only most other animals, but even man. ‘They will | thought would last between this place and London, 
sometimes attack a boat’s crew, rearing their heads | but my stock was nearly exhausted before we reach- 
above water, and snapping their jaws in 2 most fearful | ed the county of Be.lfor Ishire. 
manner; often endeavoring to overturn the boot. They! Ata little village near Biggleswade, we stopped, be- 
will follow vessels at sea for many days; to secure eve- | tween eight and nine in the morving, to change hors- 
ry thing of the animal kind that is thrown overboard. |es. There was a lively scene just by, a party of chil- 
They decrease in numbers, but become more ferocious ;dren, priveipally boys, e-sembling for mornine school, 
as their haunts are intruded upon by man; though the | and all industriously sitting s\ockings by the road- 














= nosed or smaller kind, which are still numerous in | side, while wouiing for tue hour of meeting. Nosoon- 
‘lorida and Louisiana, are not regarded as very dan-|er did I offer « tract to one, than I was assailed on all 


challenge to their fellows or as mere sport, are a curios- | 
ity. On these occasions, they are first seen darting along 


When he diced, his body was embalmed and | 


almost instantly, and with perfect ease. 

The force with which this huge reptile darts through | remained uninjured among the ruins of the house of 
the water, resembles the flight of an arrow, rather than 
the movements of an animal, ‘The males of this spe- 
cies sometimes in the spring have terrible battles with 


each other. Their gambols, whether designed asa 


| Mr. Broad, Queeu-Square, Bristol, which was totally 


| destroyed by fire, in the riots, Dec. $1, 1831: 

** My dear boy—Remember your poor mother’s ad- 
vice, whether you are in prosperity or adversity; jn 
sickness or in health; at home or abroad; by sea or 
Jand; never part with this blessed Book! but leve and re- 
vere the sacred page: a page, where triumphs immor- 
tality: a page, which not the whole creation could pro- 
duce, and which the conflagration cannot destroy.” 





GRANDFATHER GAIUS, 

My Grandfather wishes me to direct those of his 
young friends who are interested in the history of 
Temperance Societies, to the 35th chapter of Jere- 
miah, where they will find that Jonadah, the son of 
Rechab, formed the whole family or tribe of the Ree- 
habites into one great ‘Temperance Society.—From 
2 Kings 10: 15, they will find that Jehonadab or Jon- 
adab, (the same name differently spelled,) lived in the 
days of Jehu, nearly 300 years before. So that we 
learn from the Bible, that the rules of the Society 
were strictly observed nearly 300 vears after it was 
formed and its members were blessed of God, on ae- 
count of this their faithful adherence. The Society is 
not yet broken up. The Rechabites were found by 
Niebuhr, the great traveller, living in Arabia; and the 
Missionary Wolf, learned by inquiries respecting 
them, that they still observe the regulations of their 
forefathers. What a noble, what a venerable Ten 
perance Society, which embraces a whole tribe, and 
which has now existed more than twenty eight hundred 
years! ‘ Othat the people of the United States,’ says 
my Grandfather, ‘ would all unite, and form another 
such Society.’ [N. H. Observer. 





DONATIONS FOR THE LITTLE GREEK PAPER. 
LempsTER, Oct. 9, 1832. 
Mr. Wittis—Accompanying this are 50 cts., the avails of the 
| youthful exertions of my little Sons, who are readers of the Youth’s 
) Companion, to be transmitted to Mr. Brewer for the support of the 
zreek paper for Children. 
And may the Lord crown these exertions with abundent success 
for the upbuilding of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. A. M. 8 


Farmincaton, Ms. Sept. 16, 1852. 
i Mr. Wittts—Sir, having read in the Youth’s Companion, which 
I take, about the little Greek paper, I thonght I should like to send 
on some money to help Mr. Brewer print it. Inclosed is 25 cts. 
which I have earned. Your little friend, A. 8. G. 


Oct. Sist, 1832. 
Mr. Epitur—The enclosed trifle, (25 cents,) was given by a few 
children in a small district school, at the suggestion of the Teacher, 
who had just been reading Mr. Brewer's letters in the Yeuth’s 
Companion, for the benefit of the little Greek paper at Symrna. 
| You will please to accept and apply it to the abject for which it 
) was designed. Yours in much haste, H. 








ss POETRY. 





{ SABBATH SCIIOOL iiYMN, 
| Almighty God, when morving light, 


Breaks the soft slumbers of the night, 
Then I delight to steal away, 
To read thy word, to kneel and pray. 
Then, though a child, I pray to thee, 
| Who a kind Father art to me, 
That thou wouldst guide me all the day, 
| In Wisdom’s sweet, but narrow way. 
This helps me, as the hours glide by, 
To feel that thou art ever nigsh— 
When sinvers tempt, with speeches fair, 
I recollect my morning prayer. 
| Nor can I let the evening close, 
And on my pillow seek repose, 
Until with thankful heart, [ raise : 
Once more, the voice of prayer and praise. 





gerous. In South America, since the late wars have 
furnished them with much human flesh, they have be- 
come much more bold, ravenous, and dangerous than 
formerly. ‘Thus does human ferocity aggravate that 
ef the brute creation. 


Let others scorn in prayer to kneel; 
Like them oh may I never feel— 
Though oft by thoughtless ones reviled, 
Still would I be a praying child. ' 
[ Christian Mirror. 


sides with ‘* Give me one;” and as hand after hand 
was stretched out, 1 gave till but one remained in my 
ossession, and yet many remained unsupplied.— 
Vhile I was doubiing to whom to give this coveted 
possession, an aged man stepped forward, with his 
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